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MEMOIR OF MR. SAMUEL EMERY OF 
THE ADELPHI. 


Tuts gentleman, Mr. S. Emery, the subject 
of our present memoir, whose parent was so 
great.an ornament on the British stage in 
rustic characters, is no less so at the present 
time than his father was at his age. He 
was bornin Hyde-st., near Bloomsbury, in the 
year 1817, and made his first appearance 
on the stage in 1834, at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Tottenham-st., in the character of 
Dan, in the comedy of John Bull, under 
the name of Anderson. Young Emery was 
exceedingly well received, and played the 
part with so rich a vein of comic humour, 
that the whole house appeared taken by 
surprise; for, although only seventeen years 
of age, he had a complete controul over 
himself, and never faultered the least during 
the performance. His dry humour, and 
perfect Yorkshire dialect, proved he was a 
chip of the old block, and his success was 
at once complete. 

His stay at this theatre was very short, 
having obtained many excellent engage- 
ments in the provinces, both at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and in Scotland, 
where he was an immense favourite. Mr. 
Emery has had engagements at every theatre 
in the metropolis; having acted as stage 
manager at several of our principal theatres. 
He was a great favourite at the Surrey, 
where he was the manager, and brought 
out many excellent pieces, as well as those 
of our immortal bard. His exertions at 
Drury Lane, since Mr. Anderson hes been 
lessee, has proved he has qualifications of 
the first order, to take the management of a 
legitimate theatre, having had an education 





which entitles him to fill so important a 
position. Mr. Emery is seen to greater 
advantage in the rustic Yorkshire characters, 
such as Dan, Tyke, &c. ; but he has proved 
himself to be capable of representing Scotch 
characters with great effect.. His Dougal, 
in Rob Roy, is a clever piece of acting, and 
not surpassed by any actor on the stage— 
also the Bailie and Nichol Jarvey, in the same 
play. His testy old men are capital. A 
character of this description he played a 
short time back in the revived play entitled, 
The Elder Brother, at Drury Lane, showed 
at once the versatality of his powers. We 
do not recollect any piece of acting equal to 
it since the palmy days of Dowton; indeed, 
he is a most useful artist in any theatre, and 
never gives offence, if he does not excel in 
every character he undertakes. At the 
Adelphi, where he has been recently trans- 
planted to, from Drury Lane, he has not as 
yet had many chances to be seen to ad- 
vantage. He is much respected in the 
profession, and is gentlemanly in company. 
He is known to be the actors’ friend, a trait 
in his character not always to be found 
either in or out of the profession, Our 
best wishes attend him. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 





DRURY LANE, 


This noble drama, Ingomar, is just the 
sort the of thing the public should support. 
There is nothing in it calculated to blow 
the passions to a flame, or develope those 
seeds of evil which to a greater or less 
extent inhere in every breast, It illustrates 
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the glorious truth of the superiority of| 
moral power to brute force, and evinces the 
immeasurable influence of gentleness and 
beauty, it exhibits a truth of nature, very 
generally forgotten that a enemy may be 
killed, most effectually, without steel, and 
transformed into a friend and brother by 
the alchemy of moral courage and kindness. 
Like the dew and gentle rains which fall 
upon the earth, and soften it, do those 
qualities fall upon the heart of the noble | 
chieftain, until its rough soil smiles with 
verdure and efflorescence. We are forcibly 
taught, that the principles of goodness will 
eventually gain the victory over evil and 
sway a golden and unstained sceptre over 
the world. Jngomar will not always be in | 
the ascendant, but no son of Mars will! 
conquer him, Parthenia will overcome him. 
** A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

A word with reference to the acting, it 
was excellent generally, but Mr. Anderson 
and Miss Vandenhoff deserve especial praise. 
We do not think their parts could have been 
more artistically executed, every movement, 
intonation, and featurnal expression was in 
accordance with nature and emulative of the | 
power of the final effect, such acting will 
make marks on the granite rock of 
immortality. 














ASTLEY’S. 


The entertainments of this first-rate 
place of amusement, on the Surrey side of. 
the Thames, have been agreeably diversified 
by the admixture of British and Foreign 
talent, and affords an ample morsel to the 
lovers of equestrianism. Lleanor, Queen of 
France and England, is a very proper title 
for the leading piece ; preparatory to the 
display of ‘French and English” artists, in 
the circle before an audience at “ home,” 
partly trom “abroad.” Eleanor runs well, 
(not only after the King and Fair Rosamond, 
but) on the “boards” into the treasury 
“box.” We assert, there is no house with 
the acquirements possessed for placing a 
*“‘spectacle”’ gorgeously before its patrons 
than this; and the proof that these acquire- 
ments are properly “used up,” is for us 
only to add the proof, viz., the bursts of 
applause and expressions of satisfaction 
nightly bestowed by the audience on its 
representation. In the scenes of the circle, 
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est female equestrian, La Petite Jeannette, 
a child only a few years of age, stands the 


horse at full gallop, with the ease and grace 


of one much older than herself; riding back- 
wards, jumping, and delineating characters 
in a masterly manner. This little creature 
is the “ wonder of the age,” we never saw 
a child of her years so surpassingly clever 
as an equestrian—her character was The 
Butterfly. The performances are wound 
up by a pantomimic sketch, called The Fate 
of the Shah. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS, 


This most favourite place of summer 
amusements, we are glad to say, is now 
reaping a harvest, which Mr. Wardell is 
justly entitled to. Every kind of amuse- 
ment suitable for this season of the year 
may be found here. The horsemanship is 
a great attraction, and the female portions 
are superior to any others, although there 
are many clever artists to be found at other 
establishments of this description; but, at 
Vauxhall, the female equestrians have a 
decided preference to all others. The con- 
cert is conducted with ability, and the sing- 
ing better this season than usual. Green, 
the prince of aeronauts, gives his aerial 
voyages twice a week, and is not known to 
knock down a chimney, or carry away the 
parapet wall of a house. The fire-works 
are as sparkling as ever, and the rockets 
may be seen a distance of three miles every 
night, at 12 o’clock. The gardens are most 
brilliantly illuminated, with many devices 
of a total new design; and, we are glad to 
inform our readers, that the refreshments are 
to be had at a much more reasonable rate 
since Lord John Russell has brought in a 
bill to remove our cattle market, where the 
roast beef of Old England is not so deterio- 
rated as at old Smithfield. 


GOUGH STREET, 


We have always been advocates for young 
men improving their minds, and making 
themselves acquainted with the authors of 
their own country, and that of others; it 
sets the mind thinking, and makes them 
accustomed to the manners and customs of 
the world in general, Now, a great step 
towards accomplishing this. object is the 
frequency of dramatic performances, which 














(which generally number eight) the young- 
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us look into our own actions, as well as that 
of others. But, to do this, we must be well 
acquainted with our author, and study him 
closely, or we can never expect to make 
any impression upon others, or satisfy our- 
selves. But to our task, in witnessing the 
amateur performance at this institution on 
Thursday last, we were surprised to see a 


number of young men come before their | 


friends to attempt to represent characters 
without knowing scarcely a line of the 
author. We do not expect proficiency in 
acting, but we do expect they will come 
prepared to deliver in common what the 
author has set down for them; but no, this 
was not the fact, scarcely one of them when 
on the stage could utter a line correct, much 
more enter into the feelings and spirit of 
the character he had to represent, which, 
as may be supposed, was a great disappoint- 
ment to their friends and the audience 
generally, who were very respectable. The 
play was Sheridan’s Pizarro, abounding 
with good characters, both male and female. 
The Olivia of Miss Blanchard, as we ex- 
pected, was much above a mediocre per- 
formance; it was bold, energetic, and full 
of masculine feeling. Her action, too, was 
even, classical, and finished; and we were 
grieved to see her so badly supported. 
Rather than play again with persons who 
will not make themselves acquainted with 
the text, we say, Miss Blanchard, go toa 
nunnery —go, go,—and if you do, we shall 
be the first to follow you. Mr. W. Lick- 
fold was the Rolla. He appears to be very 
young and inexperienced; in his delivery 
generally, he was too hasty and violent, and 
began his sentences at so high a pitch that 
all the latter part of them became inaudible. 
in other respects he had formed a tolerable 
estimate of what the character ought to be. 
Mr. Raymond, as Alonzo, played with 
feeling, and delivered the text with pro- 
priety ; and if he had been perfect, he 
would have added materially to his acting. 
Mr. W. Dawson, as Pizarro, was too tame 
in his readings, and wanted dignity ; he has, 
too, a slight impediment in his articulation, 
which at times is rather unpleasant. It is a 
up hill part, and seldom creates much ap- 
plause, even in clever hands. Mr. Keate, 
as {the Blind Old Man, played with much 
ability ; the little he had to do was effective, 
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and on his retiring off the stage obtained 
well-merited applause. The Corozembo of 
Mr. Markham was also worthy of notice. 
But the other parts were strangely mangled, 
and the less we say of them the better, if 
we except the part of Cora, played by a 
Young Lady, at a short notice, in conse- 
quence of the illness of Miss Amwell. We 
hope the next time these amateurs make an 
attempt they will be better prepared. 


GRECIAN SALOON. 

The entertainments at this place of amuse- 
mert are of a character that the most festidious 
cannot be otherwise than gratified with. The 
burlesque, or fairy tale of the Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood, is got up in a manner that does the 
management, Mr, Conquest, infinite credit. 
There is nothing wanting, either in scenery, 
dresses, music, or acting, all is complete, and 
we may say excellent. The manner in which it 
is got up would do credit to a theatre royal, for 
no eapense has been spared. The actors en- 
gaged in the piece have all parts suited to their 
capabi.ities, and most excellently do they play 
them. We do not remember to have seen Miss 
Julia Harland to better advantage, and thie 
music allotted to her is just within her scope. 
Then we have Miss Gordon, a superior and 
rising actress, and for one so young, exceedingly 
clever. Her voice is sweet and powerful, and 
she sings with considerable expression and feel- 
ing. Sam. Cowell is a host in himself; he is full 
of drollery and comic gesture, and, we think, 
the most perfect comic singer on the stage. The 
other parts are also well sustained by Mr. 
O.Domnell, and others, whose names we do not 
immediately recollect. The ballet department 
may vie with almost any English theatre. The 
managers own daughters are wonderfully clever. 
‘Then we have Miss Parker, who is fast approach- 
ing to excellence; and a host of others, all of 
superior talent, The concert iu the garden is 
well arranged, and goes off with well merited 
applause. ‘The entire entertainments conclude 
with the Cusino, well conducted by Mr. C. 
Montgomery, the band being first-rate. Al- 
together, the amusements here cannot fail to 
give the frequeuters the most complete satisfac- 
tion ; and we feel satisfied in saying Mr. Con- 
quest is highly deserving of the support he has 
hitherto met with. 

CREMORNE GARDENS, 

The new pavilion erected at the ‘upper end of 
the gardens for Franconi’s Troupe of Eques- 
trians, is an immensé arena, and is capable of 
holding five thousand persons, who can sit and 
see the various performances of this talented 
company, which is numerous, and among which 
are several females of superior ability and 
Madame Phillip, in a new changing 
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act appéared to great advantage in five different 
characters ; and Mons, Centaur performs some 
wonderful evolutions on a bare backed horse ; 
also Mons. Cariot, the juggler, is worthy of 
notice. But the most surprising feat of man- 
aging a horse ever yet acomplished by any 
rider we have witnessed, either in this country 
or any other, (and we have seen much in this 
way for the last forty years) was the wonderful 
management of a beautiful grey horse, rode by 
Mons. Henri Franconi,—the different exercises 
this astonishing rider went through with the 
animal must be seen to be understood and 
appfteciated, for we must decline to give even a 
description of them, The applause that fol- 
lowéd at the termination of this artists perform- 
ance, proved the estimation he was held in by 
the crowded audience. There are 3 clowns in 
the course of the evening’s amusements, a talka- 
tive,.a tumbler, and a posturer. Mons, Braquet, 
the French clown, is eccentric, and performs 
some astonishing feats, Ala Auriol, late of Drury 
Lane, in fact, he is so much like him, in voice, 
figure, and action, that it is scarcely possible to 
tell the difference, The whole performance 
appeared to give the utmost satisfaction to a 
highly respectable audience. But the most en- 
tertaining portion of the evening’s amusement, 
and the more entertaining from its being un- 
expected, was the fun created by one of the 
Bosjemans (a South African), who under the 
surveillance of his keeper or owner, was per- 
mitted to take a place in the stage-box during 
the representation of The Star of Beauty. The 
violent, gestures and Indicrous contortions, as 
wel as, wrathful imprecations (if unintelligibility 
could be understood) of this diminutive yet im- 
CFinssion eg specimen of humanity was highly 
*aninsitig. ’ His frantic yells on the appearance 
of the ‘Imp of Darkness, and his eagerness to 
“get at him,’ as exemplified by endeavouring 
to throw chairs and every missile within his 
reach at him, as well as struggling to get upon 
the, stage, which he undoubtedly would have 

one if not held back by two strong men; and, 
e contra, the relaxation of his features, the as- 
sumption of something approaching to a smile, 
the placing his hand upon his heart, and ejacu- 
lating, as well as we could understand, “ Yowsi, 
yowsi!’’ upon the Star of Beauty presenting 
herself; and his bland (save the mark!) and 
courteous smiles bestowed upon the slenderly 
clad coryphees, would have afforded pabulum 
for the consideration of much more contempla- 
tive minds than ours. 


BURFORD’S ROYAL PANORAMAS. 


These very clever pantings, four in number, 
shewn as two exhibitions, “draw an excellent 
company, the Lakes of Killarney and Jerusalem 
Being most wonderful productions of the artist, 
indeed they are so beautifully laid upon the 
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canvas, that we were donbtful that we were 
looking upon a flat surface at an equal distance 
of 30 feet from the beholder, and could easily 
have been persuaded that the buildings were 
erections of stone and brick. We never saw 
anything of the kind so deceitful by art, but 
beautiful to behold, The lovers of painting 
and admirers of art will be amply repaid by 
paying a visit here, 


CORRESPONDENCE, — 

Joun.—Young females that go with travelling 
theatres get what they can; it is generally 
according to the money they take, And as to 
their character, as regards morality—for 
further particulars—enquire within. 

Pero.—Pero is a sort of clown dressed in 
white, with long sleeves; the buttons of the 
dress are large and round, the colours of 
which are black, red, and yellow. This 
character is generally introduced in ballets. 

Epwarv.—‘* Who do you consider the best 
comic singer on the stage?’’ This question 
is aposer, for there are many we never heard, 
C. Matthews is good, so is J. Herbert, so is 
his brother George, and many others, but 
none, we think, equal to Sam. Cowell, at the 
Grecian. At the taverns there are many very 
excellent—Moody, Pinnicott, Ross,’ Barlow, 
Ayre, &c. 

A. B.—It is not at all probable that any man- 
ager would engage you under such circum- 
stances. Try to play a part, such as you are 
quite perfect in, for a benefit. at the minors, 
the manager will then be capable of telling 
what you can do, and will, no doubt, give an 
honest opinion. 

A, D. F.—“ Does America afford better oppor- 
tunity for a young and inexperienced actor 
than England?’’ We have no doubt that an 
engagement may be more easily obtained in 
America than in England. But as regards 
practice, and the examples set forth by great 
actors, so as to become what is termed 
legitimate, no doubt England is far preferable. 

A SupscrinER.—Enquire at Mr. Lacy’s, Well- 
ington Street, or Mr. Harris, Bow Street,,_ If 
they have not got the book they will tell you 
where it is to be had. 











Che @heatrical Tovwal, 
OFFICE, 113, FLEET STREET, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1851. 


THE MORALITY OF THE CHURCH AND 
THE DRAMA. 


Moratity, as preached from the pulpit, is 








evidently not that of the drama, nor of life. 
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An impossible ideal cannot be presented on 
the stage; and though we deny nothing in 
the prevalent systems of theology, we be- 
lieve, with Emerson, that life is a head 
thereof; Morality must change, but man 
is unchanged. The same passions actuate 
as of yore—the same feelings are paramount 
—and the same errors and follies will re- 
main “to the last syllable of recorded time.” 
A merely moral drama is absurd and 
ridiculous. The christian virtues them- 
selves, if not contrasted by violent and dark 
antagonisms, would on the stage, soon cease 
to interest. 

It has been asserted, that because Shak- 
spere drew life as it is, that he was not 
anything but a wild and profane wit and 
man of genius, who had no purpose in 
writing beyond the passing amusement. 
We deny this in toto. We do not say that 
Shakspere was a divine preacher, with the 
highest of all missions; but he thought by 
delineating the whole nature of man to shew 
us our weakness, and excite tenderness and 
pity for others. 

Thackeray in his lecture on Addison and 
Congreve, said, ‘the wits and humourits 
are our week-day preachers,” and there are 
finer sermons in the works of great poets 
and thinkers than we could find in all the 
writings of the bench of bishops. But the 
Church, jealous of its authority, has dis- 
paraged the philosophy of lay authors, and 
there is a feeling of animosity between the 
drama and the pulpit, which does not seem 
likely to abate. We doubt not, however, 
that they will be reconciled—all things will 
be reconciled in the progress of the world, 
and men will see the reason eventually for 
the antagonism between these elements, of 
which the one is the corrective of the other. 

Poetry is not sectarian theology, for it is 
a voice of love, of hope, of passion, and 
despair. These are the premeating sources 
of interest in dramatic representation, and 
the morality which is cold and stern appeals 
not to all. 

The morality of the church is linked to 
ecclesiastical terrors, and to dogmas, which, 
however necessary in the early stages of 
human progress, are certain to be exploded 
eventually, Free thought, which has been 














curbed on the one hand, has found a safety- 
valve in the somewhat licentious literature 








of the stage. It was necessary, there can 
be no doubt, that we should have a corrupt 
stage, as it was also necessary that an era 
of bigotry should cover the fair face of 
religion. But there will be no requiration 
for the drama till a higher spirit and ten- 
dency pervades its ethics—a spirit of uni- 
versality—of true idealism—and generous 
charity. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal, 


Sir,—An idea enunciated in your little 
Chatter Box of the 12th instant, pleased me 
very much indeed, I mean that with refer- 
ence to having dramatic performances in 
the Crystal Palace. I, for one, should be 
highly delighted could the suggestion be 
carried out, and there are thousands more 
whose hearts would leap for joy. The 
expense of an erection would be trifling, 
compared to the patronage such an exhibi- 
tion would have conferred upon it. But 
would it not be somewhat irregular to make 
any charge for admission, seeing that every 
other species of art and industry may be 
viewed for the payment of the entrance 
charge? and if no charge was made how 
would the players be remunetated for their 
exertions, here is a difficulty supposing all 
others were obviated. I should be glad to 
hear more of this matter from any of your 
correspondents who take an interest in it. 
People want something of the kind, as they 
do not feel inclined to go to a theatre at a 
distance, after fatiguing themselves by 
examining the wonders, beauties and 
curiosities of the world. Why should not 
this want be supplied? Is it because it 
cannot be supplied, or would the laws of the 
Palace render it unprofitable ? 

Yours respectfully, 


THE SEDUCER’S FATE, 


A Tale of Irish Life, 
By SHELDON, 








CHAPTER III. 
Introduces the reader to one of the principal 
personages in our tale, 
Ceci Fitzroy was the son of a gentleman 


farmer, who having made a pretty large 
fortune in a manufacturing i in 
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Yorkshire, had retired from trade, and 
purchased the small estate on which Neil’s 
farm was situate. He had brought with 
him many notions not suitable to the habits 
or tastes of his tenantry; and, though he 
constantly railed at the obstinacy of the 
peasantry in not following his directions for 
the improvement of their farms, and the 
bettering of their condition, and was of a 
proud and rather overbearing disposition, 
at the same time, he had displayed many 
acts of kindness towards them, which had 
won their hearts, for the Irish poor are ever 
ready to feel grateful, and loving to those 
above them, who distinguish themselves by 
acts of generosity or kindness towards them. 
His son, Cecil, was a bad pattern of him- 
self, that is to say, he retained all the bad 
qualities of his parent, without possessing 
any of the good. He has just returned 
from College to spend the summer vacation 
at home, which was now nearly over, where 
he had been studying for the medical pro- 
fession, if his daily occupations while in 
town could come under that denomination, 
and which we shall hereafter more fully 
describe. In person and appearace he was 
well made, and handsome; the idol of his 
father, he was permitted to have rather 
more of his own way than was right. 
Allowed unlimited pocket money while in 
the city, he had launched, with all the im- 
petuosity of youth, into the tempting pro- 
fligacies and debaucheries which surround 
a college life! enticing the youthful novice 
from the path of virtue and good conduct 
into the ways of vice. 

Previous to entering college he had be- 
come acquainted with Ellen, having just 
returned from England, where he had been 
to school, he was immediately smitten by 
her charms, and we need hardly tell our 
reader that Mr. Cecil Fitzroy was the young 
gentlemati who saluted Ellen on the Sunday 
commencing our tale, and that his atten- 
tions were in part returned since coming 
home ;_ he had avowed his love for her, 
and was in part accepted; and it was ar- 
ranged that he should get his father’s con- 
sent to the match, or to wait till he was of 
age, when he would come in for some 
money, which would enable them to live 
without depending on his father for support, 
which he never could give. 
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Poor Ellen, in the innocence of her 
youthful heart, which knew no guile, readily 
imagined by what he said to her, that his 
father’s forgiveness would soon be granted, 
(when a woman first loves, and loves in 
reality, she will commit more foolishness 
and act with far greater want of discretion 
than man; once a woman loves, she lives 
on that love—it is her only subsistance— 
that love unreturned or slighted, she hence- 
forth seeks and lives upon her hopes of 
revenge, or droops like the lily for want of 
moisture, and sinks into an early grave. So 
with Ellen, she fondly loved him, and im- 
plicitly believed in what he said.) Man! 
man! why do you ever prove yourselves 
false to these fond confiding ereatures? you 
know not half their worth. You imagine 
them like the beasts of burden, and in your 
barbarous ignorance treat them as if they 
were inferior beings to yourself. You for- 
get that they are part and parcel of yourself 
—made out of your flesh and blood, At 
first, too happy to have them for society, 
now, you imagine you can do without them, 
That it was yourself brought the world to 
such a perfect state of civilization—that 
woman had no act or part init. Like the 
petty shopkeeper, who has grown rich, and 
who becomes too proud to keep a shop any 
longer, opens a bank: you now would 
become too proud for her companionship, 
and cast her off. Cherish, adore, and love 
more than ever—who, while in health, adds 
to your social comforts, and makes your 
hearth to sparkle with domestic happiness. 

Woman, who when you are sick in mind 
and body, comforts, nurses, and consoles 
you; attending to your most trifling wishes, 
as if they were Divine commands. Woman, 
who sweetens the bitter courses and vexa- 
tions of life; tends to your every want— 
cherishes and loves you with an undying and 
unquenchable love—sacrificing all her own 
comforts to make you happy. 

Woman, and yet you would slight such a 
devoted creature—out on such monsters, 
only fit company for canibals, savages, or a 
tribe of baboons. 

Evening had closed in, and the shades of 
night were enveloping the earth in a sable 
veil; the evéning star shone. brilliantly 
from out the maze of sparkling planets, that 
illuminated the dark blue finnament,. as 
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Ellen stole tinnoticed from the house, and 
proceeded up the garden at the rear, to a 
summer house situate at the end of it, where 
she found: Fitzroy already awaiting her; he 
had got in through a gap in the hedge, close 
to this sylvan retreat. 

**T had almost given you up,” said he, as 
Ellen entered; and, taking her hand, he 
drew her gently to a seat beside him. 
‘Well, dearest,’’ he continned, “ we shall 
not have long to wait, as to-morrow I am of 
age, and with your consent we become man 
and wife; say, then, that to-morrow even- 
ing you meet me here, and I will have all 
arranged.” ‘‘ Have you got your father’s 
consent, Cecil?’’ asked Ellen, ‘‘or have you 
spoken to him at all about it? if you have, 
why ask me to wait till the evening, as if 
we were ashamed of what we were doing?” 

“‘ Upbraid me not, dearest,”’ replied Cecil, 
“I have not spoken to my father, for he 
would not grant his consent, but let us be 
wedded, and his forgiveness will soon follow, 
or even if his anger does hold out, I have 
sufficient to support us.” ‘ No, Cecil,” 
said Ellen, “I cannot, much as I love you, 
consent to this; neither of our parents 
knowing of it, a curse would surely fall 
upon us, Speak ta my father—let him 
know of our love-he will speak to your’s 
if yeu are afraid.” ‘“ You speak like a 
child, dearest,” replied’ Ceeil, “it would only 
make my father twice as mad, being spoken 
to on the subject by your father. Think 
not, Ellen, that I am persuading you to 
act thus to gratify my own desires. You 
know how earnestly and devotedly I love 
you—if you displease your parents, so do 
Emine. [incur his deadliest displeasure, 
Forfeit riches, grandeur, wealth and station, 
“or to hecome your husband. Think you 
that two beings as fond of one another as 
we are can separate, and cease to love one 
another? Think you that any worldly tie, 
any relationship, any wealth, or can 
prevent us from rushing to each other’s 
arms and becoming one?” He drew her 
closer to him, and impressed a kiss upon 
her burning cheeks, down which the salt 
tears of contending emotions trickled in 
mournful array—love conquered—and she 
yielded to his embraces. ‘‘ Cecil,” said she, 
somewhat recovering herself, ‘I cannot, 
cannot, agree to this runaway match, I 











will see you to-morrew evening—IF will 
speak more fully to you then—good night, 
they will be missing me.” 

He imprinted another kiss upon her 
brow, “ Very well love, to-morrow evening 
be it; I will be early in attendance, fare- 
well dearest till then,” Hardly giving him 
time to conclude, Ellen darted away, and 
walked as fast as her conflicting emotions 
would allow her to the house. Cecil dis- 
appeared through she gap in the hedge, and 
walked his way homewards. He had already 
formed a plan—he had told his father it 
would be necessary for him to be in Dublin 
the Tuesday following. 

To be continued. 








PROVINCIAL. 
MANCHESTER.—The great rage for the Ex- 
hibition, and the Whitsun holidays has produced 
no very favourable influence upon our places of 
amusement; a “beggarly account of empty 
boxes”’ being the fate of too many, unfortunately 
for the managers and peor actors, 


Qur Royat has been closed for the last fort- 
night, Mr. Ranger and his daughter winding up 
the “sports’’ of the season, Rumour says that 
Mr. Smith, the Jate stage manager, is about to 
make his debut as lessee, and we trust an en- 
couraging support may attend his enterprise. 


At THE QUEEN’S THEATRE all is bustle and 
commotion, Mr. Chas. Dillon having commenced 
the season with such spirited ability that de- 
serves, well of the approval, and hearty, counte- 
nance of a discriminating public, The compapy 
is most powerful; the corps containing, Chas. 
Dillon, his good lady, Mr. and Mrs, Saville, 
Preston, and the “ flying visits” of Mr.. Thomp- 


son, the renowned Yorkshire representative of 


character, and Mr. Pelham, the unapproachable 
personator’ of the Negro character. His 
“‘ Sambohit#em-hard,”’ in the mask ball, kept 
the house in a roar of laughter all through. 
Azael, the Prodigal, was. produced on Monday 
evening, on such a scale of splendour apd mag- 
nificence, that speaks trumpet-tongued of the 
manager’s abilities and future intentious. 


Tue Royat Casino is enjoying a liberal. sup- 
port, having, just secured the valuable services 
of Mrs, Emley, a most, delicious little warbler. 
Young Buck, following in the footsteps.of his: 
illustrious father, and, by his. extraordinary feats 
of necromancy. tends to, impress, the beholders 
that he might almost commune, with the d—+-l, 


Our town was visited on Saturday, night, he- 


tween ning and ten o'clock, with one of the 
severest storms in the memory of our oldest 
denizens, and doing considerable damage. 
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Dustin.—Queen’s.—Mr. J. C. Joseph has 
resumed the reins of management vice Harris, 
who has retired. Mr. Watkins Burronghs.is 
stage manager. Miss Emma Stanley, always so 
great a favourite here, hes been re-engaged. © 

PertH.—The performances have been varied 
and we are glad to be able to add very attrac- 
tive also, Ben the Boutswain drew a crowded 
house one night last week. Mr. Watkins 
Young is the manager. 

| WincnesteR.—This theatre is advertised to 
a 
Gpascow. — Princess's — Opens to-night 
(Monday, June 23rd.) for the summer season, 


SouTHaAmMPTON—This establashment is without 
atenant, and is advertised to be let. Mr. G. 
Owen does not return here, as manager. 


OUR LITTLE CHATTER Box. 


‘Jenny Linv has taken her farewell of New 
York, She visits the Niagara Falls Western 
New York, the Lakes, Canada, and Boston, 
previous to her return to this country. 

Mr. W. Farren, the lessee of the Olympic 
Theatre, announces that his benefit will take 
place on the 2nd of July, on which occasion 
Miss Helen Faucit will appear in one of her 
favourite characters, 

Mr, Leigu MurraAy,—This gentleman goes 
to the Haymarket as acting manager, and as 
stage manager, in the absence of Mr, James 
Wallack, whose indisposition still prevents his 
return to his professional duties. 

Mrs. Barrow (late Miss Julia Bennett) con- 
cluded her engagementat the Broadway Theatre, 
New York, on the 30th. She performed Lydia 
Languish in The Rivals, and Gertrude in The 
Lwvan of a Lover, for her benefit ; the house was 
crowded, She has since entered into an engage- 
ment with Brougham, at the Lyceum. She 
appeared as Lady Gay Spanker, in London 
Aggurance, which the American critics pronounce 
16 be a decided hit. Her engagement is for a 
month, after which she will proceed to Buffalo, 
Detroit, &c. 

SavLER’s WELts will be opened on Monday 
next, Mr, H. H. Phillips will give his new 
entertainment, and Messrs. C. Boyce, Oxberry, 
Chester, and J. Simmond’s will appear in a new 
drama, 

THALBERG’s new opera, entitled Count 
Guiliano, is in rehearsal at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Phe “highly successful dramatiser of Azael 
(Fitaball) at Drury Lane Theatre, is engaged 
by Mr. Farren to produce a new 
drama at, the Olympic. 

Re yom LeGRAIN.—We lear) that this 

y purposes paying.@,Wisit to the 
, .4 je autiife: 3 











Mr, BensJAMIN WEBSTER is off to Paris int 
search of novelties for the Haymarket and 
Adelphi Theatres, 

Orrvary.—Mr. Muir, the well known scenic 
artist, died last week, at the early age of thirty- 
five. Mr. Muir has left several orphans to 
bewail his liss, 


Mr. J. M. Mortons has a farce in vena 
at the Haymarket. 


Miss Rosa BENNETT made her. first yom 8 
ance at Liverpool on Monday last. 


Miss Netson is engaged at the me 
Theatre, and will make her debu¢ in an opératic 
entertainment called The Village Nightingale. 


Miss GLYNN will commence a series of Shak- 
sperian readings at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, com- 
mencing with Antony and Cleopatra, 


er 


HAYMARKET.—The comedy of Richelieu in 
Love, which has undergone some important 
alterations by the author, is now in rehearsal at 
this theatre, and will be produced in about three 
weeks. A comic opera by Mendelssohn, the 
only one he ever composed, is also about being 
brought out on the Haymarket stage. The 
libretto has, we understand, been translated from 
the German by Mr. F. Chorley. 


Warsaw.—Marie Taglioni has obtained great 
success in this city. On the conclusion of the 
second act of the Sylphide she was called on the 
stage four times. 


THE LATE GERMAN COMPOSER, LORTZING. 
—lIt is stated in a letter from Berlin that the 
subscriptions in behalf of the deceased’s family 
amounts at the present time to 10,000 thalers, 
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HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN 
in full costume,—The Hall of Kings! Magnifi- 
cent Decorations!— The rooms have been 
enlarged, in houour of the Exhibition, to double 
their original size, the most timid need not fear 
visiting the promenade with their families, 
being sure to find ample space and good ven- 
tilation. Open from eleven in the morning 
till ten at night.—Admittance, 1s. ; Napoleon 
room and chamber of horrors, 6d.—MADAME 
TUSSAUD and SON’S, Bazaar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. _ 
Three Months :. -- One Shilling. 
Six Months ... +» Two Shillings. 
Twelve Months .. Four Shillings. 
Published every Thursday Afternoon at Four'é’clock fer 
the Proprietor, by S. Y. Collins, 113, Fleet-street, to be hed 
of Vickets, Holywell-street; Strange, Paternoster-row; 
H., Beal, Shoe Lane; J. Allen, Warwick-lane ;! Harris, 











Blackfriars-road ; Scales, 195, Shoreditch; J. James,) 44,’, 


Holywell Street, ‘and all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 
Manchester, J. He mond. 170, Deansgate; 

W. Pratt, 82, Dig To be had 
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